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Abstract 

The term ‘urban crisis’ emerged in the USA in the 1950s. Ever since the term came into popular 
use, it has be mobilised to advance a range of political and economic interests. Utilising a genealo- 
gical approach, this article traces the evolution, uses and abuses of the concept. It suggests that 
the various meanings attached to the term are rooted in two overarching frameworks. While 
one finds the origins of urban crisis in structural, primarily material, forces, the other sees the cri- 
sis as grounded in culture and immorality. The article argues that the concept was deployed in 
the 1950s and 1960s to justify government intervention of various sorts to stimulate economic 
growth. However, it finds the fiscal crises of the 1970s gave rise to a dominant understanding of 
urban crisis that promoted the spread of urban neoliberalism. 
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Introduction further political projects of various stripes 


from the 1950s onward.' Specifically, this 
article examines how conceptualisations of 
the urban crisis shifted over time in response 
to a series of ‘hinge points’ in urban political 
development. 

Although concern about ‘urban crises’ 
has been voiced in settings both in Europe 
and the Global South (see Arampatizi, 2016, 
this issue; Barbeh6n and Miinch, 2015, this 
issue; Chakrabarti, 2001; Holgersen, 2014), 
the framing of urban problems through the 


This article traces the evolving meanings, 
sources, and functions of the ‘urban crisis’. 
It considers the ways in which ‘crisis’ has 
been understood from various theoretical 
perspectives and examines how, in practice, 
the concept has been used to justify both 
intervention in the marketplace and new 
forms of urban governance, but has never 
succeeded in disrupting the essential work- 
ings of the capitalist economy. In so doing, I 
will investigate how those operating in 
Marxist, liberal, conservative and neoliberal 
schools have discussed the concept of the 
urban crisis in theory before considering 
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‘crisis’ metaphor took on a special potency in 
the USA. This was due primarily to the his- 
torical conjuncture of two important 
American political phenomena: the politics of 
race rooted in the tradition of ascriptive hier- 
archies (see Smith, 1997) — which became cen- 
tral to discussion of urban problems in the 
1960s — and the emergence of neoliberalism 
as a political force, which justified repeated 
rounds of urban austerity from the 1970s 
onward (Harvey, 2005; Peck, 2010; Weaver, 
2016). Thus, over time Richard Nixon’s 
‘silent majority’ and its Reaganite progeny, 
and the financial class were able to coalesce 
around the ‘urban crisis’ leitmotif to advance 
a simultaneously conservative and neoliberal 
agenda which compounded over time. While 
similar trends may be evident elsewhere, the 
centrality of the ‘crisis’ trope to these shifts in 
the American context is unrivalled. As such, 
this article will focus primarily upon the 
American intellectual development of the 
concept and its political ramifications. 

I find that leftist or progressive under- 
standings of the ‘urban crisis’ as rooted in 
political economy gave way to conservative 
and neoliberal conceptualisations that saw 
government intervention itself as the cause 
of urban deterioration. This gave political 
cover — and, in some quarters, intellectual 
credibility — for the imposition of standard 
neoliberal bromides: austerity, deregulation, 
and tax cuts to businesses. Moreover, it 
heightened conservative angst about ‘moral 
decline’ and urban disorder which under- 
girded calls to restore ‘law and order’ in 
American cities. In many respects this is iro- 
nic given the centrality of ‘crisis’ to Marxist 
and other leftist political economic analysis. 
Indeed, as is detailed below, Marxist urba- 
nist Manuel Castells (1977) provided the left 
with a sophisticated account of the ‘urban 
crisis’ that adroitly connected racial conflict 
of the 1960s with the financial deterioration 
of New York City in the 1970s. Both, he 


argued, reflected the fundamental instabil- 
ities of capitalism. 

Yet, while scholarship invoked Marx, 
American politics was moving on an alto- 
gether alternative trajectory. In the 1960s, 
liberals ultimately eschewed political eco- 
nomic understandings of urban difficulties in 
favour of cultural ones that proved to be rar- 
efied versions of the conservative position 
(Katz, 2013). Moreover, come the 1970s, not 
only were neoliberals on the rise — initially in 
the form of Reaganism — but the Democratic 
Party was in disarray. During the 1980s, its 
own neoliberal elements came to the fore, 
such as via the Democratic Leadership 
Council (DLC), which eschewed New Deal 
liberalism and embraced markets, competi- 
tion and deficit reduction (see Weaver, 
2016). The DLC would be the vehicle for Bill 
Clinton’s presidential ambitions. Clinton’s 
‘third-way’ ideological posture and electoral 
strategy marginalised the city and focused 
instead on the suburbs. Thus, when a puta- 
tive ‘urban crisis’ emerged with the Los 
Angeles riots of 1991, no national emergency 
was declared. Rather, Clinton called for the 
need to ‘bring free enterprise to south central 
Los Angeles and the inner cities of America 
and the rural communities of America’ 
(quoted in Weaver, 2016: 66). 

Moreover, the labour movement, already 
battered from the forces of accelerating dein- 
dustrialisation, was about to be all but van- 
quished by the 1990s. Hence, when the 
economic collapse of 2007-2008 appeared to 
indict capitalism, the left found itself wea- 
kened institutionally and compromised ideo- 
logically. Not surprisingly the political fall- 
out benefited political parties of the right 
rather than the left as Republicans took con- 
trol of Congress apparently vindicated in 
their claim that excessive government spend- 
ing had caused the crash. As such, ‘the 
urban crisis’ has primarily functioned as a 
tool of the right. 
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The methodological approach pursued 
here is genealogical. Following Foucault’s 
insights as to the folly of ‘the attempt to cap- 
ture the exact essence of things’ (1984: 78), 
this genealogy makes no attempt to distin- 
guish the ‘real’ urban crisis from ersatz con- 
ceptualisations, rejecting from the outset 
assumptions about a teleological evolution 
or degeneration of the term. Rather, it tar- 
gets specific historical junctures in which the 
‘urban crisis’ moniker was deployed in cer- 
tain geographical spaces as a way of con- 
structing particular kinds of ‘knowledge’ 
about urban problems. Thus, the analysis is 
alert from the outset to the ways the concept 
has been used often not as objective descrip- 
tion, but ‘fabricated in a piecemeal fashion’ 
(Foucault, 1984: 78) and brandished as a 
tool or weapon to secure various warrants 
for action, often with the aim of establishing 
the ideological foundations for  pre- 
established political and economic designs. 
There is much at stake in the elevation of 
urban social and economic problems to the 
status of ‘urban crisis’, since such a move 
implies the need for urgent and corrective 
action. Hence, special attention is paid to 
the distinctive ways in the pronouncements 
of ‘urban crisis’ have been mobilised across 
time as ‘new mechanisms of power’ 
(Foucault, 1994: 141). 

As will be elaborated below, efforts to 
label a smorgasbord of urban problems — 
from congestion to fiscal imbalance — as 
‘crises’ should be treated with circumspec- 
tion. After all, the very notion of crisis sug- 
gests a decisive turning-point at which 
radical reordering of governance and politi- 
cal economy become irresistible. However, 
the phenomena which tend to fall under the 
‘urban crisis’ rubric rarely represent these 
exceptional conditions but rather reflect the 
quotidian experience of city governance. As 
such, the reflexive resort to ‘crisis talk’ itself 
must be an object of scrutiny (Roitman, 
2014). 


In what follows, the critical theoretical 
posture and genealogical method are used to 
make a series of key contributions. First, the 
paper conducts a sustained investigation of 
the uses and abuses of ‘urban crisis’, in 
contrast with scholarship that applies the 
concept unproblematically, without interro- 
gating it (see, for example, Chakrabarti, 
2001; Holgersen, 2014). Second, though 
analysis of the urban dimension of the recent 
financial crisis, this genealogy broadens the 
scope of scholarly inquiry through building 
on a number of outstanding studies that 
are focused on narrower timeframes 
(Beauregard, 2003; Katz, 2013; O’Connor, 
2008; Pritchett, 2008). Third, I critique the 
reflexive tendency to characterise quotidian 
urban problems and struggles as ‘crises’. 
Finally, and most importantly, since the tar- 
get of analysis is urban crisis discourse itself, 
this genealogy differs from revisionist his- 
tories that are in some senses concerned with 
getting the urban crisis right (see, for exam- 
ple, Sugrue, 2005). Rather, my central con- 
cern here is to show how characterising 
urban difficulties as ‘crises’ works. This anal- 
ysis yields two critical insights that merit 
particular attention. First, it shows how 
attempts to describe urban problems as 
‘crises’ neither propelled the anticipated 
investment in the urban fabric nor became 
effective vehicles for building a popular 
understanding of the destructive urban 
effects of capitalism. Second, it suggests that 
the bipartisan hand-wringing about ‘urban 
crises’ offered by liberals, neoconservatives 
and neoliberals from the 1960s onward com- 
pounded over time to present urban prob- 
lems as intractable as a political matter, 
thereby casting ameliorative efforts by gov- 
ernment as quixotic at best. 

As this genealogy reveals, the urban crisis 
theme has undergone a series of reinventions 
of which five stand out as worthy of detailed 
examination. Each falls into either material, 
structuralist understandings (of which three 
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variations can be identified) or into cultural, 
individualist conceptualisations (that yield 
two more variations). Of the material, struc- 
turalist accounts, the first refers to the origi- 
nal meaning attached to the urban crisis in 
the 1950s, promoted by scholars primarily 
working within the liberal framework who 
construed it primarily a structural problem 
related to slum housing conditions, inade- 
quate city services and the decentralisation of 
industry to the suburbs (Vigman, 1955; see 
Beauregard, 2003). This view sees the crisis as 
soluble through government intervention. 

Second, the primarily neoliberal view also 
sees the urban crisis as a material one, but 
sees it as caused by the clumsy state distor- 
tions of market forces. This emerged in two 
waves. In the 1960s, it focused on the myriad 
failures of government programs such as 
‘urban renewal’, which some considered had 
done more harm than good (Anderson, 
1964; Jacobs, 1969). A decade later, neolib- 
erals used the 1975 New York City fiscal 
‘crisis’ to mount an ideological and pro- 
grammatic assault on the local welfare state 
and New Deal liberalism (Shefter, 1985; 
Simon, 1978; Sites, 2003). 

The third materialist, structural account 
was provided by Marxist scholars, who 
viewed urban decay, violence, and fiscal cri- 
sis — and governmental responses — as inter- 
connected results of the spatial dynamics of 
‘capitalist accumulation, in the organization 
of socialized consumption and in the repro- 
duction of the social order’ (Castells, 1977: 
383; also see Harvey, 2009). Relatedly, oth- 
ers examined the state’s role in managing 
urban crisis in order to maintain social con- 
trol (Cloward and Piven, 1974). With the 
state under attack from all sides, its legion 
inadequacies laid bare, arguments in favour 
of using the institutions of government to 
ameliorate urban problems increasingly fell 
on deaf ears. 

In marked contrast to materialist under- 
standings of the ‘urban crisis’ are cultural 


conceptions that emerged as analysts in the 
USA grappled with the persistence of inner 
city poverty, ‘white flight’, increased vio- 
lence, and riots. These have a liberal and 
neoconservative variant (albeit with porous 
boundaries). In both of these genres, the ‘cri- 
sis’ became decoupled from political econ- 
omy and became inextricably bound up with 
race (Hayward, 2009). The putatively liberal 
‘culturalist’ version of the urban crisis was 
said to be bound up in the ‘tangle of pathol- 
ogy’ that gripped a subsection — predomi- 
nantly black — of urban society characterised 
by a ‘culture of poverty’ (Lewis, 1968; 
Moynihan, 1965; Wilson, 1968). Yet, there 
was hope that government action could help 
correct the problem. The key differentiating 
factor present in the neoconservative version 
— which also saw ‘the crisis’ as rooted in cul- 
tural pathology and immorality — was the 
claim that it had been caused by liberal gov- 
ernment programmes (Banfield, 1970; 
Glazer, 1970a; Kristol, 1970). 

Especially striking in the vacillation 
between cultural and structural accounts is 
the way they occur and reoccur across time 
and space. In the USA the ‘culture of pov- 
erty’ frame of the 1960s — itself rooted in the 
centuries-old effort to distinguish between 
the ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ poor 
(Katz, 2013) — was redeployed in the 1980s 
and 1990s through its kissing-cousin, the 
‘underclass’ (Katz, 1993; Reed, 1999; see, for 
example, Auletta, 1982; Murray, 1994). 
These culturalist accounts of urban prob- 
lems, inevitably racialised in the American 
setting, undermined the production of 
working-class political demands to address 
the ‘urban crisis’ on a universalist basis that 
stressed the realisation of social citizenship. 
Instead, conservative attacks on ‘welfare’ 
were compounded by neoliberal attacks on 
unions which undermined the potential soli- 
daristic claims. Moreover, as Steve Macek 
shows, anti-urban political biases in the 
1980s and 1990s were reinforced by lurid 
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and sensational depictions of putative urban 
degeneration and ‘crisis’ in the news media 
and mainstream film, which ‘privileged the 
voices of right-wing commenters and law- 
and-order politicians’ and stoked suburban 
fear of the city (Macek, 2006: xix). 

In recent years, urban policy is deployed 
not so much to resolve urban crises, but to 
practice austerity and privatisation in urban 
settings as part of an overall effort to resolve 
crises of accumulation associated with the 
modes of the Keynesian/Fordist political 
economy, or to try to resolve multifarious 
crises created by prior rounds of governmen- 
tal intervention, which may in turn precipitate 
future crisis (Jones and Ward, 2002). Indeed, 
one might interpret the inability of neoliberal 
policies to resolve the crisis-prone nature of 
capitalism as being the basis for the financial 
crisis of 2008. Here again, much rests on the 
interpretation of the underlying causes of the 
crisis. In the urban setting, the neoliberal 
argument citing overspending, bloated and 
inefficient local welfare states, and greedy 
public-sector workers appears to have won the 
day, despite its shaky empirical foundation. 

Still, prior to the Great Recession, talk of 
‘crisis’ had largely been replaced by sanguine 
claims of urban vitality (see, for example, 
Glaeser, 2011; Grogan and Proscio, 2000). 
Far from being in crisis, cities had made a 
great ‘comeback’ as reflected by the flocks 
of well-heeled revellers sipping lattes on 
urban sidewalks. But around the same time 
as Panglossian depictions of an urban 
renaissance arrived on the scene came a 
wave of scholarship that sought to reassess 
the origins and meanings of the urban crisis 
(Gordon, 2008; Self, 2003; Sugrue, 2005). 
These approaches sought to place the origins 
of the urban crisis further back in time and 
give primacy to political economy without 
neglecting the role of race, as the Marxists 
sometimes did. Without exception, these 
accounts rejected the cultural understand- 
ings of the urban crisis. 


The paper now considers each element in 
more detail, beginning in the 1950s where 
the ‘urban crisis’ concept gained early voice 
in the USA. 


The emergence of ‘urban crisis’ 


While acute urban problems have been cen- 
tral to city life since urbanisation itself, the 
term ‘urban crisis’ came into prominence in 
the mid-1950s. According to the, admittedly 
blunt, Google Books Ngram Viewer, its usage 
in English (both American and British) then 
exploded almost exponentially from the mid- 
1960s onward, peaking in the early 1970s 
(Figure 1). It then declined steadily in use by 
about 80%. 

In one of the earliest references to the 
term, Vigman argued that American cities 
were ‘in the throes of urban crisis’ (Vigman, 
1955: 6; Beauregard, 2003: 84). Yet, in con- 
trast to future uses of the concept, Vigman 
saw the ‘crisis’ as rooted in structural forces: 
slum housing conditions, inadequate city 
services, and suburbanisation that undercut 
each city’s tax revenue base. The ‘impending 
doom hanging over the cities’ drove ‘city 
officials in a frenzied quest to head off the 
day of judgment’ by becoming indebted 
(Vigman, 1955: 42). 

Cut from a similar cloth, William Whyte 
viewed ‘sprawl’ as the cause the nascent 
‘urban crisis’ (Pritchett, 2008). Both 
Vigman’s and Whyte’s analyses were under- 
pinned by the conviction that the ‘crisis’ was 
solveable with governmental investment 
(Beauregard, 2003). As such, pro-growth lib- 
eralism drove both the diagnosis and the 
putative cure. This reflected the key interests 
within the New Deal coalition, both from 
business and labour, which stood to benefit 
from the revival of urban fortunes (Logan 
and Molotch, 1987). Still, as national eco- 
nomic growth failed to slow the movement 
of capital and labour to the suburbs, voices 
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Figure |. References to the ‘urban crisis’ in English from 1940 to 2008. 
Source: Google Books Ngram Viewer (http://books.google.com/ngrams). 


of optimism became increasingly drowned 
out (Beauregard, 2003). 


The urban crisis in the 1960s: The 
‘federal bulldozer’, the ‘negro 
problem’ and the ‘culture of 


poverty’ 


The meaning of urban crisis underwent a 
profound shift in the 1960s (Katz, 2013; 
O’Connor, 2008; Pritchett, 2008; Reed, 1999; 
Sugrue, 2005). In this initial reconceptualisa- 
tion, ‘the crisis’ had been hastened by the 
ham-fisted efforts of the federal government 
to reverse inner city decline through ‘urban 
renewal’. The thrust behind the programme 
was slum clearance for the construction of 
inner city highways and the redevelopment 
of land for industrial and commercial use. 
Yet while urban renewal encouraged the 
emergence of the corporate city it failed to 
stem the net loss of people and jobs (Reed, 
1999). In response, famous critiques emerged 
from American liberals such as Jane Jacobs 


and nascent neoliberals such as Martin 
Anderson (Anderson, 1964; Jacobs, 2011). 
While Jacobs lamented the ‘sacking of cities’ 
and the outright ‘failure’ of urban renewal, 
Anderson used The Federal Bulldozer (1964) 
not only to assail the programme itself, but 
to launch a broadside against New Deal lib- 
eralism. In many respects, Anderson’s out- 
spoken claim that only ‘free enterprise’ could 
reverse urban decline was a harbinger of the 
neoliberal conceptualisations of the urban 
crisis that would hit their stride with the 
New York City ‘fiscal crisis’ of 1975 and 
then with the election of President Reagan. 
But before the neoliberal turn would 
occur, a third understanding of urban crisis 
burst onto the scene, one that emphasised 
culture, morality and race. Though rooted 
in deeply conservative ideas, its proponents 
hailed seemingly from across the political 
spectrum. Dark conceptions of individual 
vice, feeblemindedness and sloth had been at 
the heart of explanations of the persistence 
of poverty for centuries. But while such 
approaches had fallen out of vogue with the 
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Great Depression (Katz, 2013), they soon 
remerged as rioting erupted across urban 
America during the tumultuous 1960s; most 
famously in Harlem (1964), Los Angeles 
(1965), during the ‘hot summer’ of 1967, and 
following the assassination of Martin Luther 
King in 1968. 

In part because these riots reflected the 
deep frustration of a segment of the urban 
working-class that was almost exclusively 
black, thereafter the urban crisis ‘was inter- 
preted and debated, across the ideological 
spectrum, in largely racial terms’ (Hayward, 
2009: 149-150); these tropes also took on a 
distinctly gendered character (Reed, 1999). 
Both the racialised and gendered articula- 
tions of the urban crisis received arguably 
their most influential and controversial treat- 
ment in Daniel Moynihan’s The Negro 
Family. Its opening sentence claimed, that 
the ‘United States is approaching a new crisis 
in race relations’ (Moynihan, 1965: i). After 
noting that African Americans faced the 
‘racist virus in the American blood stream’ 
and ‘three centuries of sometimes unimagin- 
able mistreatment’, he claimed that, despite 
advances in civil rights, ‘the circumstances of 
the Negro American community in recent 
years has probably been getting worse, not 
better’ (emphasis his). For Moynihan, the 
‘fundamental problem’ was ‘that the Negro 
family structure in the urban ghettos is 
crumbling’. 

The key deficiencies in the “Negro family’, 
as Moynihan saw them, were reflected in 
high rates of divorce, illegitimate births, 
matriarchal families, drug use and ‘welfare 
dependency’. These factors combined to 
produce a ‘tangle of pathology’ whereby the 
culture of poverty threatened to become 
self-perpetuating (Moynihan, 1965: 47). It is 
remarkable, given the report’s racist and sex- 
ist assumptions, that it should be considered 
at the ‘liberal’ end of the spectrum of cultur- 
alist urban crisis discourse. Still, Moynihan 
clearly believed that the state had a key role 


in bringing ‘the Negro American to full and 
equal sharing in the responsibilities and 
rewards of citizenship’ (Moynihan, 1965: 48; 
also see, Katz, 2013). 

In a related crisis narrative, Oscar Lewis’s 
‘culture of poverty’ concept began with a 
concern about the plight of the poor and 
with the conviction that ‘the subculture of 
poverty is part of the larger culture of capit- 
alism ... [that promotes] the growth of sharp 
class distinctions’ (Lewis, 1969). Yet, Lewis’s 
account ultimately divorced poverty from 
economic structure. Thus, he rooted the ‘cul- 
ture of poverty’ in heritable characteristics, 
‘passed down from generation to generation’ 
and reflected in traits and behaviours such 
as ‘confusion of sexual orientation’, and 
‘high tolerance for psychological pathology’ 
(Lewis, 1969: 187, 192). As such, Lewis con- 
cluded that ‘the elimination of physical pov- 
erty per se may not eliminate the culture of 
poverty, which is a whole way of life’. 
Lewis’s conceptualisation of poverty as a 
pathological condition was reflected in his 
suggested remedies, among which was ‘psy- 
chiatric treatment’ (Lewis, 1969: 198). 
Through his striking claim that there was a 
‘culture of poverty’, Lewis — a critic of capit- 
alism — unwittingly gifted the Right a power- 
ful weapon with which to conceptualise the 
urban problems not as the result of a defec- 
tive political economy but due to cultural 
traits and practices. 

While Lewis had discovered a ‘culture of 
poverty’, others were declaring the urban cri- 
sis over, or at least overblown. James Q 
Wilson, for example, argued that the ‘lot of 
society is improving, the lot of Negroes gen- 
erally is improving ... but in a few strategi- 
cally located ghettos things are undoubtedly 
going from bad to worse’ (Wilson, 1968: 
367). Hence, there was no urban crisis per se, 
but instead a ‘Negro (and Puerto Rican and 
Mexican) problem’ (Wilson, 1968: 368). In a 
related move, Nathan Glazer claimed that 
‘the integration of Negros into the American 
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city and American society’ was ‘the most 
decisive of the social problems that we think 
of when we consider the urban crisis’. 
Moreover, he argued that the crisis was ‘par- 
ticularly immune to attack by means of the 
physical improvement of the city’ (Glazer, 
1970b: 24). As such, ‘the urban crisis’ became 
construed in social and psychological terms 
rather than economic and material ones. 

Armed with these putatively liberal por- 
trayals of the urban poor, neoconservatives 
soon appropriated this new narrative for their 
own ideological and political purposes 
(O’Connor, 2008). Displaying the unparal- 
leled zeal of the convert, former liberals such 
as Edward C_ Banfield, and_ erstwhile 
Trotskyites such as Irvine Kristol and 
Nathan Glazer, decried the alleged crisis of 
morality and government-induced depen- 
dence that characterised the urban crisis 
(Banfield, 1970, 1974; Glazer, 1970a; Kristol, 
1970). In the late 1960s, Kristol suggested 
that insofar as there was a ‘crisis’ at all, 
rather than being a crisis of material want, 
suburbanisation, or deindustrialisation, ‘the 
“real” crisis in America today is ... a moral- 
philosophical one, and that it cannot be dealt 
with simply by a “practical,” pragmatic, 
matter-of-fact approach’ (Kristol, 1970). As 
with Kristol, Glazer and Wilson, Banfield 
also argued that the urban crisis was cultural 
rather than economic. He maintained that, 
despite ongoing presence of ‘much poverty 
and much racial discrimination’, ‘the present 
generation of urban Americans is better off 
than any other large group of people has ever 
been anywhere’ (Banfield, 1974: 2). 
Moreover, for Banfield the problem of cultu- 
rally based ‘improvidence and irresponsibil- 
ity’, was not solveable by state action. 

In a further development, Kristol and his 
fellow travellers maintained that the ‘crisis’ 
of moral values and dependence had been 
created by liberals who had wrongly con- 
ceived of the urban crisis in terms of eco- 
nomic inequality or institutional racism. As 


O’Connor explains, Kristol averred that ‘the 
“Elite” has created a real crisis: of law and 
order, to be sure, but more deeply of values 
and morality. In caving in to the demands of 
“the black and the poor,” liberals had 
betrayed the bourgeois values of hard work, 
individual merit, personal responsibility and 
civic virtue’ (O’Connor, 2008: 343). Thus, 
the urban crisis of morality had been fos- 
tered by government that, through its pro- 
grammes, bred dependence and dissipation. 


Urban crisis/fiscal crisis 


Some of the ‘urban crisis’ scholarship limits 
the temporal scope of the analysis to the 
1960s and early 1970s. For instance, while 
Pritchett (2008) is centrally concerned with 
the ways in which the meaning of the ‘urban 
crisis’ shifted over time — from a focus on the 
myriad difficulties of metropolitan growth to 
issues of racial conflict — his analysis stops in 
1974, on the eve of New York City’s parlous 
financial state became defined as a ‘fiscal cri- 
sis’ in 1975 (see Shefter, 1985). This is a mis- 
take. For events in Manhattan disrupted the 
emerging consensus around the primacy of 
‘culture’ as the root of ‘urban crisis’ and 
opened up variegated conceptual and politi- 
cal avenues into which alternatives streamed. 
Intellectually, New York City’s financial 
woes spurred the rise of Marxist scholarship 
on the urban crisis; but the political effect 
was to buttress rather than weaken the view 
that the government was, in Reagan’s words, 
‘the problem not the solution’. Thus, while 
Marxists saw New York as signalling the 
crisis-prone nature of capitalism, neoliberals 
seized on, and defined, the ‘crisis’ for their 
own ends. Hence, what might have been 
understood as a ‘crisis of capitalism’ instead 
became read as a failure of local governance; 
an ‘urban crisis’. 

Rather than dwell on the details of the 
‘crisis’, my primary interest here is to con- 
sider the ways in which it was used to assail 
interventionist approaches to urban 
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problems and provide a justification for neo- 
liberal modes of governance. The key preci- 
pitate of New York’s fiscal difficulties was 
the Ford administration’s refusal to offer 
financial support to the city, which faced a 
looming deficit, prompting the New York 
Post’s visceral headline: ‘Ford to City: Drop 
Dead’. The city’s financial position was 
under pressure from multiple directions — 
from business, which wanted to reduce its 
tax burden; from residents who demanded 
well-funded urban services; from municipal 
workers who pressed for wages that matched 
rising inflation; and from local politicians, 
who used the local state to nurture key con- 
stituencies (Castells, 1977). 

Yet, crucially, the dominant narrative 
that would crystalise over the late 1970s and 
early 1980s focused primarily on the issue of 
overspending by putatively profligate city 
government, leaving the other causes of the 
‘crisis’ largely hidden. This discourse was 
promoted by neoliberals such as William 
Simon, Ford’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
who railed against the ‘monstrous growth of 
government’ as he justified enforced auster- 
ity on the city (Simon, 1978: 12). For Simon, 
at fault was the ‘philosophy, the illusions, 
the pretensions, and the rationalizations 
which guide New York City’ (O’Connor, 
2008; Simon, 1978). Warming to his theme, 
Simon later argued that ‘[p]leople have been 
bamboozled for too long into believing the 
myths that government holds the keys to the 
economic kingdom and that government 
alone serves the public interest’ (Poole, 1980: 
10). This redefinition of the urban crisis — as 
the inevitable result of government interven- 
tion — laid the groundwork for the transat- 
lantic neoliberal assault on the social welfare 
state and Keynesian economic management 
that was to follow (Davies, 2011: 108-109). 

Indeed, the rhetorical sleight of hand 
involved in conceptualising the urban prob- 
lems as ‘crises’ caused by government failure 
helped to lay the ideological and institutional 


foundation for a shift to neoliberal forms of 
governance (Harvey, 2005; Peck, 2010; Sites, 
2003). Clearly, financial capital was the 
major beneficiary of this transformation, but 
without the ideological tools provided by 
neoliberal thought, the uncertainty that 
characterised elite opinion (including among 
business leaders) in the face of stagflation 
could have produced a range of outcomes 
other than what ultimately came to pass (see 
Blyth, 2002; Weaver, 2016). In concrete 
terms, officials such as Simon were able to 
utilise the levers of institutional power to 
impose on New York City a set of govern- 
mental practices that reflected his ideological 
preferences. In 1975, Simon told the Senate 
that any financial help extended to the city 
should be made on terms ‘so punitive, the 
overall experience would be so painful, that 
no city, no political subdivision would ever 
be tempted to go down the same road’ 
(Simon, 2013). Through the creation of bod- 
ies such as the Emergency Financial Control 
Board, which was insulated from popular 
control, New York City’s local state institu- 
tions were eviscerated — services were cut, 
workers were laid off, and financial interests 
were now in control; a new trajectory had 
been launched for the city and the country. 
Reading the ‘urban crisis’ as ‘fiscal crisis’ 
thus ‘pioneered the way for neoliberal prac- 
tices both domestically under Reagan and 
internationally under the IMF’ (Harvey, 
2005: 48). 

As Sites explains, this crisis ‘not only 
became a watershed in the redirection of 
local policy and urban growth, but would 
contribute to reshaping the nation’s under- 
standing of the appropriate relationship 
between government and economic develop- 
ment in the new global environment’ (Sites, 
2003: 41). The dominance of this new narra- 
tive was reflected in the creation of similar 
institutions, which shifted governing author- 
ity from elected to appointed, unaccountable 
officials, in Philadelphia (1991), Washington 
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DC (1995), Pittsburgh (2004) and, most 
recently, in Detroit (2013). Furthermore, as 
Peck points out, think-tanks such as the 
Manhattan Institute and the Heritage 
Foundation ‘have not only narrated the 
urban crisis, they have also acquired critical 
new roles as mediators of putative policy 
solutions, suturing their favorite “second- 
hand ideas” to contemporary forms of 
urban governance’ (Peck, 2010: 138). Thus, 
through a highly ideological ‘narration’ of 
‘the urban crisis’ such institutions worked to 
foster a new ‘common sense’ understanding 
of urban problems and solutions soaked in 
neoliberal bromides. 

Thus, at the end of the 1970s three key dis- 
cursive dimensions of the urban crisis — on 
race and racism, culture and morals, the 
inevitability of government failure — came 
together to propel the  neoliberal- 
neoconservative Reagan administration in 
the USA and the spread of neoliberal ideas 
throughout Western Europe and _ beyond. 
Each one pointed away from the failures and 
contradictions of mid-century growth capital- 
ism and toward race and racism, culture and 
immorality, and to government overreach. 
Combined, they suggested that market forces, 
and free access to capitalism, would be 
required. For those who failed to enter the 
marketplace or conform to neoliberal princi- 
ples, welfare cuts, workfare and incarceration 
would result (Peck, 2001; Wacquant, 2009). 


The return of Marx 


Alongside the 1970s emergence of neoliberal 
materialist readings of the urban crisis 
emerged a range of scholarship that viewed 
the phenomenon through a Marxist lens 
(Castells, 1977; Cloward and Piven, 1974; 
Katznelson, 1976; Tabb and Sawers, 1978). 
Of particular note is Manuel Castells’s pow- 
erful argument that far from being over, the 
‘urban crisis of the 1970s was exploding’ 
(Castells, 1977: 381). Many scholars and 


commentators had missed this owing to an 
overly narrow conceptualisation of the crisis 
that saw it, alternatively, as a crisis of race, 
poverty, urban services, of city finances. By 
contrast, Castells viewed the crisis from a 
higher level of abstraction, implicating the 
state’s quixotic struggles to resolve the fun- 
damentally crisis-prone nature of capitalism: 
‘the U.S. urban crisis is the crisis of a partic- 
ular form of urban structure that plays a 
major role in the U.S. processes of capitalist 
accumulation, in the organization of socia- 
lized consumption and in the reproduction 
of the social order’ (Castells, 1977: 383). 
These are the results of the historical 
articulation of processes associated with 
metropolitanisation, suburbanisation, and 
socio-political fragmentation. 

For Castells, the state’s role was key at 
each stage. As others would emphasise later 
(Hayden, 2003; Jackson, 1985; Sugrue, 
2005), suburbanisation was not simply the 
result of market forces. Instead, it was 
enabled by state policies that propelled high- 
way construction, tax deductions for home- 
owners, and federally guaranteed mortgage 
loans. Hence, capital’s unquenchable desire 
for accumulation and absorption was depen- 
dent on state action. Combined with racially 
restrictive practices, this resulted in the flight 
of whites from the inner cities, thus setting 
in motion one cog in the wheel of urban cri- 
sis. Also at work was a parallel process that 
fostered the deterioration of inner-city 
neighbourhoods that surrounded the central 
business district. Owing to insufficient 
resources and inadequate income, racial 
minorities and the poor were unable to move 
in to the newly vacated urban dwellings. The 
result was overcrowding and underinvest- 
ment as landlords tried to protect profits. 
This, in turn, propelled further deterioration 
and dwindling tax revenues for the city: 
‘Thus, the dual structure of the inner city 
and suburb, which arises from uneven capi- 
talist development, is ultimately preserved 
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and reinforced by the state through the insti- 
tutional arrangement of local governments 
and the class-determined fragmentation of 
the metropolitan areas’ (Castells, 1977: 392). 
From this perspective, the state’s efforts 
to satiate the appetite of various capital 
interests — real estate developers in the sub- 
urbs, landlords in the city, and downtown 
corporate leaders — in turn undermined its 
efforts to maintain social control. Thus, the 
city exploded into violence as the contradic- 
tions of capital accumulation processes 
became irrepressible. Castells, alongside oth- 
ers (Katznelson, 1976; Piven and Cloward, 
1977) therefore, viewed the urban policies of 
the War on Poverty as efforts to respond to 
the ‘rebellion of the poor’. Other responses, 
such as harsher policing and humiliating 
qualification requirements for welfare also 
served to reduce urban violence and restore 
social control. Moreover, as the state was 
responding to the demands of the poor, it 
also was under pressure from southern white 
elites who resented racial equality and with- 
drew their support for urban services via tax 
strikes, which undermined city finances still 
further (Piven, 1974; see also Kruse, 2005). 
In the Marxist view, through its varie- 
gated attempts to deal with the urban crisis 
of the 1960s the local (and national) state 
sowed the seeds for further crises in the 
1970s. But rather instead of blaming liberals 
for buying social peace with lavish give- 
aways, as Kristol or Simon would, Marxist 
perspectives maintain that these fiscal ‘crises’ 
are connected both to the urban crises of the 
1960s and to ‘the refusal by corporate inter- 
ests to pay more taxes to support social ser- 
vices and, even more important, by the 
decision of the financial community to disci- 
pline the New York City social welfare pol- 
icy’ (Castells, 1977: 416). Such a view thus 
not only provides an overarching analysis of 
why and how the urban crisis of the 1960s 
occurred, but also links together the appar- 
ently disparate elements of suburbanisation, 


urban deterioration, urban violence and fis- 
cal crisis into a single analytical frame. 

Finally, Marxist perspectives further 
emphasised the ways in which the contradic- 
tions of capital accumulation assume a spa- 
tial dimension. Indeed, urbanisation in 
Haussmann’s Paris and Moses’s New York, 
was the direct result of efforts to dispose of 
surplus capital (Harvey, 2010: 169-170). But 
so too was suburbanisation, which seemed 
to resolve the ongoing concern to find a lit- 
eral and figurative home for surplus capital. 
Yet, ‘the suburban solution to the Great 
Depression produced the so called “urban 
crisis” of the 1960s’ (Harvey, 2010: 170). 
Furthermore, the apparent solution to fall- 
ing rates of capital accumulation in the 
1970s — neoliberalism — appeared by 2007— 
2008 to have become the problem as the 
very basis of global finance imploded. 

This view brings into sharp relief the fact 
that it is somewhat inaccurate to speak of 
the urban crisis in general terms. For 
although there was a palpable sense that 
decaying cities were losing labour and capi- 
tal directly to the suburbs throughout most 
of the post Second World War period, in 
truth while the cities of the frostbelt with- 
ered, those in the sunbelt bloomed. As 
David Gordon points out, the crisis of the 
1970s applied differentially across space. 
Hence ‘the urban crisis’ was in fact ‘a crisis 
of Old Cities in the corporate stage of capi- 
tal accumulation’ by which capitalism 
‘decreed that those cities have become 
archaic as sites for capitalist production’. 
But production did not cease. Instead, ‘capi- 
talists had found that they can better control 
their labor forces and make higher profits 
elsewhere’ (Gordon, 1984: 49). 


Reassessments 


In a final turn in the conceptual develop- 
ment of the ‘urban crisis’, a series of histor- 
ians in the 1990s and early 2000s began to 
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reassess the meanings, roots and applica- 
tions of the term (Gordon, 2008; Kruse, 
2005; Self, 2003; Sugrue, 2005). Especially 
important in this regard is Tom Sugrue’s 
magisterial account. First, he marshalls the 
historical evidence to show that the ‘origins 
of the urban crisis are much earlier than 
social scientists have recognized’, in the 
1940s rather than the 1960s (Sugrue, 2005: 
5). This move cast serious doubt on the 
putative role of the ‘underclass’, which some 
saw as the cause of urban difficulties in the 
1980s (Auletta, 1982; Murray, 1994). Yet, if 
Sugrue is right, the ‘underclass’ emerged 
decades after the fact. Second, though politi- 
cal economy serves as his analytical founda- 
tion, Sugrue makes a persuasive case that 
race must be brought into the equation, but 
without resort to culture of poverty or 
underclass tropes. Thus, ‘the convergence of 
the disparate forces of deindustrialization, 
racial transformation, and political and 
ideological conformity laid the groundwork 
for the urban crisis’ (Sugrue, 2005: 11). 
Sugrue’s singular contribution notwithstand- 
ing, he takes for granted that there was an 
‘urban crisis’, but offers a new periodisation 
while dismissing cultural explanations and 
elevating the role of race and_ political 
economy. 

Similarly, in his compelling account of the 
political development of postwar Oakland, 
Robert Self is ‘certain’ that there ‘was a pro- 
found urban crisis’ (Self, 2003: 176). His con- 
tribution is not to question the veracity of 
the crisis narrative, but to show how extant 
scholarly work had missed the spatial dimen- 
sions of the crisis. In particular, Self’s analy- 
sis demonstrates the futility in assuming that 
urban decline was sui generis; instead he 
shows how it reflected the local, metropoli- 
tan and national political economic factors 
that simultaneously drove the ‘overdevelop- 
ment of the suburbs and the underdevelop- 
ment of the cities’ (Self, 2003: 1). By contrast 
with both Sugrue’s and Self’s work, this 


genealogy is less concerned with revealing 
the ‘origins of the urban crisis’, either by 
casting a wider temporal of spatial net, than 
with illuminating the function of the urban 
crisis narrative itself. 


Financial crisis, urban crisis, crisis 
cities? 


The onset of the 2007-2008 ‘financial crisis’ 
provided the opportunity for neoliberals to 
radicalise the transformation that began 
with the urban ‘fiscal crises’ of the 1970s and 
1980s. Moreover, the bankruptcy of cities 
such as Detroit and Stockton, California, 
and the attacks on the local welfare state in 
places such as Greece, demonstrate that 
some cities — notably Athens — continue to 
face major threats from ‘austerity urbanism’ 
(Peck, 2012). One might be tempted to sug- 
gest that the rounds of urban austerity that 
followed the Great Recession heralded a 
new age of ‘urban crisis’. While very few 
urbanists have utilised the moniker in this 
context (e.g. Peck et al., 2013), writing on his 
own Peck has argued that over ‘the course 
of just a few years, a financial crisis has been 
transformed into a state crisis, and now that 
state crisis is being transformed into an 
urban crisis’ (Peck, 2012). Strikingly, those 
who have invoked the term have done so 
from the left as part of a broader critique of 
austerity. Moreover, others have suggested 
that the ‘financial crisis’ seemed to open the 
possibility of the people exercising their 
rights to the city, against the power of finan- 
cial capital (Harvey, 2008, 2012; Lefebvre, 
1996). But while radical alternatives are 
emerging through parties such as Podemos 
and Syriza in Spain and Greece respectively, 
resistance especially in the USA seems inco- 
herent and quixotic at best. 

Thus, while austerity has resulted deep 
cuts to urban services, privatisation and the 
empowerment of capital interests — are often 
magnified at the urban scale — the recession 
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accelerated but did not create these develop- 
ments. Moreover, while the practice of aus- 
terity has undoubtedly caused widespread 
hardship in cities and reduced sharply the 
scope of the local welfare state, Peck’s claim 
that this ‘new normal’ stands at the ‘very 
cusp of crisis’ has not (yet) been borne out. 
Hence, particularly in the American and 
Northern European contexts the kind of 
major rupture that might warrant the ‘urban 
crisis’ label — evident in Athens, Barcelona 
and Madrid (Arampatzi, 2016, this issue) — 
does not appear imminent. In Detroit, for 
example, austerity has laid the foundation 
not for revolt but for new rounds of parasitic 
capital accumulation (Segal, 2013). Indeed, 
new research has suggested the emergence of 
‘crisis driven urbanisation’ by which disas- 
ters such as 9/11 and Hurricane Katrina 
become framed by political entrepreneurs as 
‘crises’ (Gotham and Greenberg, 2014). 
These ‘ruptures’ open the possibility for the 
transformation of urban space. In these 
moments, ‘cities become contested spaces in 
which opposing groups and interests battle 
to control the framing of the crisis as a social 
reality ... [that] prescribe and justify particu- 
lar political interventions and visions of an 
ideal, post-crisis future’ (Gotham and 
Greenberg, 2014: 9). But while these rup- 
tures offer the theoretical possibility of a 
range of alternative post-crisis paths, the 
experience in New York and New Orleans 
has been the extension of neoliberalism in 
the name of ‘recovery’. 


Conclusion: Is the urban crisis an 
anachronism? 


Despite the massive disruption to urban life 
caused by the fall-out of the ‘financial crisis’, 
references to the ‘urban crisis’ are few and 
far between. Indeed, there has been a verita- 
ble celebration of ‘triumphant’, ‘comeback 
cities’ and guides on ‘fixing broken’ US cities 
(Glaeser, 2011; Grogan and Proscio, 2000; 


Kromer, 2010). And while this apparent 
renaissance has been driven primarily by the 
forces of gentrification (Smith, 1996), often 
involving the privatisation of public space 
(Kohn, 2004), there is no doubt that many 
downtowns have undergone a remarkable 
revival. People with means are flocking to 
central cities to enjoy the vibrant restaurant 
and entertainment scenes in districts that 
had formerly been abandoned after dark. 
Some are even spurning the suburbs to live 
in newly cleansed urban centres. These 
would include rustbelt cities that had for- 
merly been the paradigmatic loci of ‘urban 
crisis: New York City, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Pittsburgh and even 
Detroit. 

Strikingly, the same pattern can be seen 
beyond the USA in cities such as London, 
Manchester, Berlin and Istanbul (Atkinson 
and Bridge, 2005; Massey, 2007; Peck and 
Tickell, 1995). As such, the apparent cele- 
bration of urban renaissance takes on a very 
partial view of the urban, one based upon 
neoliberalisation of space and its colonisa- 
tion by the prosperous classes (Brenner 
et al., 2010). Indeed, the strategies that cities 
pursued to foster revival relied upon a neo- 
liberal settlement that cut the welfare state, 
bowed to corporate pressure to cut taxes 
and subsidise development, and cracked 
down on unruly populations (on London 
and Philadelphia, see Weaver, 2016). As 
such, resolution of the urban crisis takes on 
a class-inflected character captured nicely by 
Reed’s definition of neoliberalism as capital- 
ism that ‘has effectively eliminated working 
class opposition’ (Reed, 2014a: 65). By 
extension the post-crisis neoliberal city has 
become attractive both for capital and for 
the well-to-do because there is no poor peo- 
ple’s movement to threaten elite interests. 

In light of the undeniable resurgence of 
urban centres, it seems anachronistic to 
speak of an ongoing urban crisis (Katz, 
2010). While riots in Ferguson, Missouri in 
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2014 and Baltimore in 2015 remind us that 
racial and economic inequity and injustice 
remain live issues, etched into the urban 
landscape, with the potential to burst into 
life, what is most arresting is the apparent 
absence of disruption to the social order 
(Katz, 2012). Moreover, the current domi- 
nance of austerity despite its legion failures 
appears to confirm that elites — at least in 
Northern Europe and the USA — feel little 
pressure to engage in compensatory policy- 
making, perhaps safe in the comfort that the 
privatisation and militarisation of urban 
space leaves avenues for resistance strewn 
with obstacles. 

As such, while it might be tempting to 
suggest an immanent urban crisis, this would 
be to confuse ‘crisis’ with suffering and plun- 
der. Moreover, as Roitman (2014) reminds 
us, Crisis narratives often render phenomena 
such as recessions as ‘exceptions’ rather than 
predictable features of capitalism. As such, 
this frame gives priority to ‘getting things 
back to normal’. Yet, just as the ‘urban cri- 
sis’ (of whatever genre) appears to have 
passed, mass unemployment, poverty and 
new forms of enclosure via ‘accumulation by 
dispossession’ (Harvey, 2010: 244) can be 
readily identified in countless cities, despite 
the valorisation of some urban cores. But 
there is little sense that we stand at a critical 
point in which elites are under assault or 
where radical alternatives seem irresistible. 
Hence, as an explanatory frame, the ‘urban 
crisis’ is of questionable value. Moreover, 
the dangers of crisis rhetoric are clear. 
Despite its central position in the Marxist 
lexicon, forces on the left — demobilised and 
disparate — have not been able to turn the 
concept to their advantage; its preference for 
identitarian politics and performances of sol- 
idarity has been especially retrograde in this 
regard (see Reed, 2014b). Instead the above 
discussion has demonstrated that ‘crisis talk’ 
has all too easily been used successfully by 
the ruling class to justify successive assaults 


on the urban fabric and the upward transfer 
of resources. 
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Note 
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‘New Deal’ sense. This is to be distinguished 
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